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Uniform working hours and wage 
provisions suggested for tool and 
die makers and machinists 
regardless of Industry 


Detroit gives Industry its 
Employee Registration 
Plan 
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This is the official publication of an Industry which is becoming organi- 
zation minded. Each day there are new evidences that its members are real- 





izing the benefits which are bound to accrue from intelligent cooperation. 
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EpitTor’s NOTE: 


EMPLOYEE REGISTRATION 


This article describing the Employee Registration System as 


developed by the Automotive Tool & Die Manufacturers Association of Detroit, 
Michigan, was written not only with the consent of that organization, but its of- 
ficers and directors expressed the hope that it might be adopted by many kindred 
organizations and prove as valuable to them as it has to the Detroit Association. 
To this end, samples of the forms used have been made available and any organiza- 
tions interested may have them by addressing the Code Authority Secretary. 


N the Fall of 1933 the Tool & Die 
I Shops of Detroit were faced with a 
strike. Their four months old Associa- 
tion was hardly strong enough to cope 
with the situation. Employees had 
listened to the organizers of a new skilled 
worker’s union, the worst happened, the 
men responded to the strike call. 

The Regional Labor Board brought 
about an agreement between employers 
and employees which set up minimum 
starting rates and established what was 
at least an implied recognition of the 
labor organization. 

In the course of the next few months 
the doctrine of dissatisfaction was again 
preached to the men. Not many wanted 
another strike but coercive measures 
prevailed and the Spring of 1934 wit- 
nessed another strike with its assaults 
of persons, damage to property and loss 
to all concerned, 

This time the Association stood its 
ground, strengthened and increased its 
membership and talked directly to its 
workers. No wage increases were prom- 
ised but employers assured their men of 
fair treatment. They listened and they 
came back to work—gradually but surely. 
The open shop policy and the merit sys- 
tem had been defended, and now had to 
be justified. 

Shop owners realized that a plan would 
have to be developed which would have 
as one of its purposes the regularizing of 
the hours of the skilled workers of the 
Industry. Manifestly, this was a prob- 
lem difficult in the extreme because of 
the emergency nature of the Industry 
and its resultant high peaks and deep 
valleys. But it was frankly admitted 
that if men were to continue to work in 
the Industry’s trades, they must receive 
a year’s living wage. 

The success of talking directly to the 
workers brought to the fore again a plan 
discussed by the Association Directors 
before the strike—the registration and 
classification of all workers in the area 
and the establishment of an employment 


department to bring men and jobs to- 

gether more effectively. 

The Association Secretary laid out the 
plan. It was approved by the directors 
and forms were printed. A meeting of 
the members was called and the plan ex- 
plained in detail—sold to the shop own- 
ers. 

Then, in their order, the steps taken 
were: 

1. Each Association shop sent to the 
Secretary’s office a list of the work- 
ers then on its payroll—name, ad- 
dress, trade, ratings of ability, habits 
and character. These records trans- 
ferred to office forms constituted the 
nucleus of the system. 

2. To obtain the same records of the 
men not then employed, the shops 
handed to each applicant for work an 
application form supplied by the Sec- 
retary’s office. These were mailed 
each day. 

3. Skilled men out of work were invited 
to call at the Association’s office to 
register. They came in ever increas- 
ing numbers—as many as 600 in a 
week. 

1, New men—those not on the original 
registration lists turned in by the 
shops—were reported to the Associa- 
tion office when hired. 

5. Men who left shops’ employ—dis- 
charged or by voluntary withdrawal 
were reported every day. 


In the meantime, some of the shops 
needed men—jobs were open. They tele- 
phoned the Association office, described 
the tradesmen needed and in particular 
the kinds of work they were expected to 
do. Briefly, the system operates to clas- 
sify men alphabetically and also accord- 
ing to trades. For this purpose a trade 
classification card was devised and is now 
generally used. 

At first fitting men into the jobs that 
were open was not easy. Every shop 
owner who employs highly skilled men has 
had the experience of having to try out 
anywhere from five to ten workers be- 
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fore he found the one who could do the 
job. It is an expensive way to build up 
an organization, to have a man work a 
few hours or a day, the foreman watch 
ing him continually for fear he will spoil 
the work. Then in the end dismiss him 
and try out another. This has been com- 
mon practice by virtue of necessity. 

This Employee Registration plan was 
designed to eliminate as much as possi- 
ble this excessive try-out of men. It 
is accomplished remarkably well. First, 
a rating formula was set up in the fol 
lowing form: 


Good ) 
; a ‘ | Punctual 
Ability Fair Habits |,, 
; P |} Temperate 
oor 
Cc] t | Conservative 
varacter . 
sia | Reliable 
Do you recommend? ........ 


On what class of work did employee 
BS. Sins ncernrawtiobaicen whew 
The printed forms reproduced on the 
following page show how these ratings 


are sent to the Association office. When 
a shop reports its employees on the 
original registration form it definitely 


sets down the experience it is having with 
those employees. Again, when a shop 
reports the withdrawal of a worker it 
gives the Association Secretary a com- 
plete record of its experience. Both of 
these are used in compiling the office rec- 
ord forms. Systematically then, as a 
worker circulates from shop to shop as 
jobs are available, there is built up in 
the Association office a cumulative rec- 
ord of his experience. There is a report 
from each employer. The worker’s abil- 
ity was good, fair or poor; his habits 
were or were not punctual and temper- 
ate; he was conservative if his thoughts 
and actions were not easily influenced by 
interests apart from his job and he was 
reliable if he accepted responsibility and 
followed instructions. 

Supplementing these ratings were the 
answers to two important questions, 
namely, “Do you recommend?” and “On 
what class of work did employee excel?” 
The answer to the first of these is really 
an answer to “Would you rehire the 
worker?” and with the answer to the sec- 
ond, frequently becomes the determining 
factor when the Association’s employ- 
ment manager is considering the worker 
for a particular job. 

It must be realized that it is one of the 
purposes of this system to provide 


9 


or 


steadier and more continuous employ- 
ment. This is. not easy of accomplish- 
ment because idle periods come with the 
days of uncertain volume, in 
fact the business of a jobbing or con- 
famine” 
However, one of the most 
serious phases of this employment prob- 


business 


tract shop is much a “feast or 
proposition. 


lem is that it takes years for a man to 
become proficient as a tool or die make) 
an all-around machinist and the In- 
dustry is not giving much consideration 
as to where our future skilled men are to 
come from. It is conceded that unless an 
apprentice system is developed there will 
be such a scarcity as will make successful 
operation of our shops almost impossible 
when business really recovers. And cer- 
tainly conditions in our shops will have 
to be favorable to young men we want to 
train otherwise they will be attracted to 
other more promising jobs. Still another 
reason for registering skilled men is the 
humanitarian that men who spend 
from five to fifteen years learning 
their trades and trying to better them- 
selves and their families by diligent ap- 
plication to their work are entitled to 
steadier jobs at living wages if general 
industrial conditions are such as to make 
that at all possible. 

It is fitting to make note at this point 
that the reaction of the worker to this 
system is extremely favorable. Numer- 
ous letters have been received by the De- 
troit Association from men who were 
being kept at work through the opera- 
tion of the system. These letters were 
uniformly expressions of gratitude and 
commendation. Furthermore, the writer 
of this article, then Secretary of the De- 
troit Association, personally talked with 
no less than 1500 of the 6500 men who 
are now registered. Some of these inter- 
views were very interesting. There was 
the man who had just been given his first 
introduction slip which assured him of 
an interview for a job in a member shop. 
His comment was: “This is the greatest 
thing I’ve seen yet for the working man. 
I drove thirty miles yesterday, called at 
fifteen shops and then I didn’t get a job.” 
Then there was the worker who had no 
car. His comment was that a man can- 
not get to many shops in a day if he has 
to use a street car or walk, and in both 
of these instances the expense of looking 
for jobs is no small item. 

This leads us to make a point that 
every industrial assoication may well 
consider. This plan or a similar one is 


or 


one 








the most conclusive gesture possible that 
employers of labor have a real interest 
in their workers. Honestly and efficient- 
ly conducted, an employment department 
functioning as described in this article 
should build a high degree of good will 
in the thoughts of the workers, and the 
stronger this bond becomes the more cer- 
tain it is that interests which have as 
their purpose to bring about a breach be- 
tween men and shops will not succeed in 
their purpose. 

Such a list of men as is now in posses- 
sion of the Detroit Association should be 
‘arefully guarded. Think of the oppor- 
tunity to reach into the homes of these 
men with educational matter and con- 
structive propaganda of any kind. Within 
a few hours these men and their families 
“an be given facts to which they can 
give calm consideration in the quiet of 
their homes. 

When Association members ask for in- 
formation about men, great care must be 
used in giving it out. Absolute fairness 
must govern. There should never be 
anything taken for granted. To illus- 
trate how an injustice might be done a 
man, consider the following case: 

The superintendent of a member plant 
called the office to say that a certain em- 
ployee had just been dismissed and under 
very reprehensible circumstances. His 
work had not been satisfactory and when 
the foreman informed him of it he did 
not take it very kindly. As he left the 
plant he threatened the foreman in no 
uncertain way. The superintendent quite 
naturally expressed his opinion that such 
a man should not receive the same con- 
sideration as a man who better controlled 
his feelings. Within an hour after this 
telephone conversation the man himself 





appeared in the Association office and 
asked for another job. He volunteered 
an explanation as to why he had left his 
previous employer and it was a story of 
the conflict of two temperaments—his and 
the foreman’s. He frankly admitted it 
and asked as a special favor to him that 
other places where he had worked be 
specially checked. This was done to the 
extent of seven additional shops. Five 
of them rated him a good workman, one 
as very good, and one as fair, and every 
one specifically stated in answer to tbe 
inquiry, that his behavior had been en- 
tirely satisfactory. The superintendent 
who had complained was called back and 
given the results of this investigation. 
His answer was that there must be 
something amiss in his own shop. An 
interview with his foreman disclosed the 
fact that there had been a_ personal 
enmity between the two men—that each 
had threatened the other and the result 
of the entire affair was that the Associ- 
ation employment department was re- 
quested to forget the complaint. So, we 
say that great care must be used in the 
handling of the records in the associa- 
tion office. 

It need hardly be pointed out, on the 
other hand, that men who are dishonest 
in the presentation of their experiences 
and their records are soon found out 
(and permanently so). The Association 
office maintains these records from day 
to day whereas shop organizations with 
their changing personnel frequently lose 
track of men and their qualifications or 
lack of them. 

This article has been written in the 
hope that there will be questions from 
members of the Industry. Every effort 
will be made to respond promptly and 
give the desired information. 





Apprentice Training 


The new Ohio Board for Apprentice 
Training will approve apprentice con- 
tracts, look after their registration, su- 
pervise apprentices when employed, is- 
sue diplomas and set up local committees. 
Members include representatives of the 
manufacturers, labor, the NRA, and two 
or three arms of the state government. 
A. R. Cleary, labor compliance officer, is 
NRA member. John B. Gilbert and E. L. 
Heusch are the board’s officers, in the 


State Office Building at Columbus. 





The weight of steel and iron now in 


service in house furnishings is esti- 
mated at 15,000,000,000 pounds, not 
counting furnaces, automobiles and 


plumbing. The average weight of these 
metals employed in American homes is 
estimated at 600 pounds, according to the 
N. 1. Times. Steel represents an invest- 
of $5,000,000,000; it has nearly 
400,000 employes and a payroll of $445.,- 
000,000; last year it turned out 21,174.- 
628 tons of products. 


ment 


Believes that Hour and Wage Provisions for Tool Workers 


Should be Uniform Regardless of Industry 


This suggestion, made by a member of 
the Hudson River Va'ley Division, 
hearty 


1) 
Wut 


arouse acclaim from kindred 
spirits in other districts of the Industry. 


. 
Please se nd us your comments.—EbD. 


DIAMANT TOOL & MFG. CO., INC. 
101 Mulberry Street 
Newark, N. J. 
March 7, 1935. 
Mr. Roy T. Wise, Chairman of Code 
Authority, 
Mr. George J. Huebner, Secretary, 
Special Tool, Die & Machine Shop Insti- 
tute, 
1225 Guarantee Title Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dear Mr. Wise and Mr. Huebner: 
Relative to: 
Approved Code #122 
Registry #1149-2: 


» 
o 


Code of Fair Competition for the 
Special Tool, Die & Machine Shop In- 
dustry, as approved on November 17, 
1933, by President Roosevelt, I present 
the following for early consideration, fol- 
lowing our recent Meeting in Cleveland. 
1. Our Code has as its intent, the appli- 
cation of such principles and practices 
as will encourage, develop and main- 
tain equitable competition among all 
divisions of the Industry. 


2. A large number of members in our 
Institute and those coming within the 
scope of our Industry, operate a 
special tool, die and machine shop, in 
addition to their manufacturing divi- 
sion. 

3. Members of our Industry operating 
under our Code, are also compelled 
to operate under a Code embodying 
the product of their manufacturing 
division. 

1. It is reasonable, equitable and prac- 
tical that a reciprocal ruling should 
apply with equal force and effect to 
manufacturers having a Tool and 
Machine Shop as it does to the Tool 
and Machine Shop having a manu- 
facturing division. 

5. The Manufacturer who benefits by 

our Industry in normal times is. in 

abnormal times, our most destructive 


competitor who operates to our ex- 

treme detriment and hardship. 

6G. The Manufacturer enjoys the privi- 
lege of operating his Tool and Ma- 
chine Shop under his own selected 
schedule of hourly labor rates and 
under no restriction as to hours per 
day and per week. 

7. Our Code under Article VIII, modi- 
fications, contemplates that supple- 
mentary provisions or amendments 
may, from time to time, be submitted 
for the approval of the President. 

&. Therefore, it is to be strongly urged 
that such modification of our Code be 
made and such operating restrictions 
be imposed upon the DIVISIONAL 
MACHINE SHOPS of MANUFAC- 
TURING CONCERNS, so that the 
object of the Code may be attained 
with respect to all engaged in specia} 
tool, die and machine shop industry, 
as well as those allied to it. 

Will you kindly acknowledge receipt 
of this communication indicating what 
proposed action you have in mind. 

Very truly yours, 

DIAMANT Too, & Mrc. Co., INC. 

By Sidney Diamant (SIGNED) 
(V. P. Hudson River Valley Div.) 





CODE COMPLIANCE IS 
MANDATORY 

Here is what President Roosevelt 
says about code violations—excerpt 
from letter released March 26, 1935: 
“T am particularly requesting the 
Department of Justice to give every 
assistance in maintaining compli- 
ance with the codes and in advising 
the district throughout 
the country to take prompt and vig- 


attorneys 


orous action to prevent or to punish 
such violations.” 
Are your code assessments paid to 


date? 











Employees of the steel industry and 
their families constitute about 10% of 
the total population of the steel making 
districts, according to the American Iron 
& Steel Institute. The industry pays 
Federal, state and local taxes estimated 
at $80,000,600 vearly. 
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R. WEBSTER’S definition of an 

editorial is an article published as 
an official argument or expression of 
opinion. This, then, is not likely to quali- 
fy as an editorial. 

It may be a homely saying, but it is 
descriptive: “That it depends upon where 
you sit, how you see the show.” From 
too far on either side the picture is dis- 
torted; from too far back it’s indistinct; 
when you are too close you see all the 
faults of actors and action. 

So it goes with the great national pic- 
ture —‘NRA or ——.” The country 
sees it from every different angle. One 
looks upon the panorama of events ac- 
cording as one is employer or employee; 
manufacturer or banker; retailer or 
farmer. 

Where one lives makes a difference— 
North, South, East or West—because 
benefits in some sections have not been 
shared by others and the catastrophies of 
one industry have not been suffered by 
others. Thus, the Automobile Industry 
with its far reaching ramifications has 
again brought a measure of prosperity to 
many—workers and shareholders, deal- 
ers and suppliers, while other divisions of 
industry have suffered severely. 

Newspaper headlines, magazine arti- 
cles, Government statistics, industrial, 
economic, labor and political leaders’ 
opinions all go to make up public opinion. 
In the same mail come such diverse ex- 
pressions as these: 

The Code Authority of the Coat and 
Suit Industry by resolution expresses ap- 
preciation and places itself on record as 
unanimously approving the recommenda- 
tion of the President of the United States 
that the National Recovery Act be ex- 
tended for an additional period of two 
years. Opposing it is a news syndicate 
writer who says that anyone who has 
followed the course of NRA during re- 


cent months must by now be convinced 
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that the whole plan is staggering on the 
verge of collapse. 

Again, we have Roger Babson speaking 
to the members of the Rotary Club of St. 
Petersburg, Florida, where he is reported 
as declaring that American Industry 
should be definitely out of the “red” 
within another year but the length of 
time we will stay in the “black” will de- 
pend upon the degrees of greed which are 
imposed upon the country by politicians, 
employers and labor leaders. He said 
further: 

“The tide is running in now, as it was 
running out from 1929 to 1934. Not 
even politics can prevent better business 
for the next two or three years. But 
employers who do not use these few years 
in thinking of their employees equally 
with themselves are bound to suffer 
severely when the next crash comes. 

“The Longs, Sinclairs, Coughlins and 
others thrive because we have not been 
thoughtful enough of our workers. Our 
selfishness, supplemented by the selfish- 
ness of some of our labor leaders, has 
caused us to neglect our workers in a 
shameless manner.” 

In contradiction of Mr. Babson’s pre- 
dictions are those of W. M. Kiplinger to 
whose Washington Letter your national 
office subscribes. Vigorous competition, 
growth of pressure for the 30-hour week 
and the Wagner labor disputes bill are 
seen by him as clouds in the sky, and 
business not so good for months to come. 

For a business man to lay out his 
course of action becomes a problem of 
no small proportions—and what to do 
about it. We have one suggestion: 

Opinion is growing that some form of 
industrial regulation will positively con- 
tinue. The compromise idea seems to be 
the extension of NRA for a year. Dur- 
ing that year our Industry can make 
headway toward organization which will 
bring more profitable operation of its 
shops. To accomplish that, there must 
be cooperation. Constructive ideas from 
New York must be exchanged with con- 
structive ideas from Chicago, while the 
Pacific Coast and the South do their bit 
toward general betterment. Plans must 
be made to raise our standards of doing 
business. Country-wide we have the 
same general problems, locally we often 
have conditions peculiar to that indus- 
trial area. The need is for a recognition 
of the value of cooperation through the 
National office to solve our national prob- 





lems, and a direct effort of the members 
in each local area to organize into groups 
which function in the interest of the In- 
dustry members in that area. 

These district associations are already 
accomplishing things. The article in this 
issue setting forth the intentions of the 
New York group is inspiring reading. 
Cleveland is considering important steps. 
Detroit has demonstrated that local as- 
sociation membership can be made so 
valuable as to be sought after. A local 
association set up and operated like any 
successful shop owner conducts his busi- 
ness is bound to accomplish real benefits 
for its members. 

The October 1934 issue of 
quotes a successful industrialist, Ralph 
E. Flanders, President of the Jones & 
Lamson Machine Company, thus: 

“Our first duty is that of a change of 
attitude—of our whole business _phi- 
losophy. We must reverse our surrender 
of independence and must discard such 
plans as we have made for a safe and 
inglorious business future. Busi- 
ness men must not themselves succumb 
to the more shortsighted of trades union 
ideals. 

We can increase the general standard 


PROGRESS, 


of living, and distribute it on a more 
equitable basis. 
All this and more we can do. But if 


these things are to be done, we who are 
devoted to the discipline of business must 
direct our steps anew toward an ascend- 
ing pathway.” 

These are courageous words but put- 


ting them into action can be made a 
profitable undertaking for all of us— 


employers and employees alike. 





Federal Work 


Members of the industry who are in- 
terested in figuring on Federal govern- 
ment work are advised to follow the pro- 
cedure outlined in this letter: 


NATIONAL RECOVERY 
ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D. C., March 23 


20, 
Mr. G. J. Huebner, Executive Secy. 
Special Tool, Die & Machine Shop Indus- 
try Code Authority, 
1225 Guarantee Title Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dear Mr. Huebner: 

In accordance with your request of 
March 19, 1935, relative to information 
as to the procedure to be followed by 
members of your Industry who wish to 
file bids with the various Departments of 
the Federal Government, the following is 
submitted. 

It is suggested that members of the In- 
dustry write to the following Government 
Departments requesting that they be put 
on the mailing list to receive specifica- 
tions for bids covering the Special Tool, 
Die & Machine Shop work: 


1935 


1. Procurement Division, Branch of 
Supplies, Federal Warehouse, 

2. Public Works Administration, 

3. Navy Department, 

4. Treasury Department, 

5. War Department, 

6. Post Office Department; all at 


Washington, D. C. 


It is hoped that this information will 
be of some assistance. 
Very truly yours, 
P. F. Siling, (SIGNED) 
Assistant Deputy Administrator. 








] 


From 





= 


GREETINGS— 


to members of 
SPECIAL TOOL, DIE & MACHINE | 
SHOP INDUSTRY | 
Firth-Sterling 
| Steel Company 


Works: McKEESPORT, PA. | 
NEW YORK—CHICAGO—HARTFORD 
CLEVEL AND DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA 
Globe Wire Division: 


McKEESPORT, PA. 
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DIVISION 





ACTIVITIES 








W A. MARTIN, Secretary of the 
. Hudson River Valley Division of 


the Special Tool, Die & Machine Shop In- 
stitute, whose members New 
York Metropolitan industrial area, sends 
us an interesting outline of that Divi- 
sion’s present and future activities. 


cover the 


The Division has begun the registra- 
tion of the skilled men in its area. 
Thoroughly convinced of the benefits to 
be derived therefrom, the Directors of 
this Division have appropriated the funds 
necessary and have authorized the Secre- 
tary to proceed to build up a department 
similar to that which has 
cessful in the Detroit industrial area. 


been so suc- 


Shops which are members in New York 
will begin to realize almost immediately 
the value of a system which enables them 
to telephone their Association office for 
skilled men they need and actually have 
them come to be interviewed within a 
few hours. Gradually, skilled workers 
will learn of this clearing-house. where 
available jobs are posted and they will 
make contact regularly. To a large extent 
the detail and expense of advertising by 
individual members will be eliminated 
and the consequent “sifting” and “try- 
out” of applicants will be greatly less- 
ened. 

The Directory of members as planned 
by the Division will not be a mere mem- 
bership roster. It will list in detail the 
standard and special products manufac- 
tured and the services the various shops 
generally render customers. Also it will 
describe the machine equipment of each 


shop and it will make available to all 
members the special machines which are 
not always a part of the equipment of the 
small shop. 

Other activities and developments of 
tremendous import to shop owners in that 
district to be given consideration and 
gradually worked out and put into effect 
relate to a uniform, general practice in 
the handling of orders and contracts in- 
cluding credit terms and discounts; the 
development of a uniform cost system 
with standard estimating forms and the 
certainty of inclusion of all proper 
charges; labor relations with earnest 
consideration of workers’ conditions, 
wages and an apprentice system. Also 
to be considered is group advertising and 
trade promotion for the metropolitan 
district along with the exchange of ideas 
for factory operation and in legal mat- 
ters. 

These are indeed far reaching plans 
made by far seeing shop owners and they 
hold promise of great good to be derived 
by the shops in the New York industrial 
area who are members of that Division. 

The National office gives its assurance 
of cooperation in every manner possible. 


Cleveland Local Royal Host 

With enough time elapsed since the 
Annual Convention for contemplative re- 
flection, we are convinced that the boys 
of the Northern Ohio Division of the 
Special Tool, Die & Machine Shop Insti- 
tute of Cleveland, Ohio, know how to be 
mighty good hosts. 





SHEAR CUT END MILLS AND HOLDERS 





PROGRESSIVE TOOL & CUTTER 


Fast Cutting and 
Smooth Finish. Why 
Not Give Them A 
Trial 
Send for Catalog No. 2. showing 
other types and sizes. 
. . Manufactured by . 


CO., FERNDALE, MICHIGAN 





To Speed Up Replies 


THYHE volume of correspondence re- 5. If you manufacture for sale any of 
l ceived by the national office of the the products or render any of the 
Code Authority has become so large that ale ee described _ the definition of 

’ this Industry as given in our ap- 
new methods have been devised to handle proved Code (No. 122), then you 
it expeditiously. are a member of this Industry and. 


Most of the questions fall into specific 


classifications so it is possible to employ 


standard 


answers. This assures accu- 


racy, speed in handling and uniformity of 
practice. 


Here are answers to questions most 


frequently asked: 


Code 


Authority assessments are au- 


thorized according to the following sched- 


ule, 


and remittances must be 


must be governed by the provisions 
of the Code. This definition reads as 
follows: 


The term “Industry” as used herein 
is defined to include the design, de- 
velopment, manufacture, repair, 
and/or assembly for sale of special 
tools, special dies, moulds, pres- 
sure moulds, special jigs, special 
gauging fixtures, machinery of a 
special custom-built nature not now 


made in or hereafter regularly produced in 
conformity therewith. another product classification, and 
: or machined parts of like character. 
1. First quarter 19234 assessment ; ; : : ‘ 
One-tenth of one per cent | of 1%) 6. If you are a jobbing machine shop 
of your gross sales (less discounts manufacturing new products or doing 
and returns) for the previous quar- repair work, the following excerpt 
ter, that is October Ist to December from a_ letter dated April 20, 1934, 
31st, 1933. addressed to this Code Authority, 
Second quarter 1934 assessment signed by Joseph Dilworth, Acting 
; ; Deputy Administrator, National Re- 
One-tenth of one per cent (1 of 1°) covery Administration, Washington, 
of your gross sales (less discounts nC .. defines vour statue: 
and returns) for the previous quar- seit i 
ter, that is January Ist to March 31st, “All inquiries coming to this office 
1954, with a minimum of $5.00, from jobbing shop owners asking 
Third quarter 1934 assessment advice as to what Code they should 
One-tenth of one per cent ( of 1%) operate under have been advised to 
of your gross sales (less discounts operate under your Code. We see 
and returns) for the previous quar- no reason why there should be any 
ter, that is April 1st to June 30th, dispute about this matter as far as 
1934, with a minimum of $5.00. Jobbing Shops are concerned.” 
Fourth quarter 1934 assessment 7. The number of employees you may 
One-tenth of one per cent | of 1%) have or the size of the community in 
of your gross sales (less discounts which your shop is located have no 
and returns) for the previous quar- bearing on Code Authority assess- 
pes that “a Suly Ist to September ments, which are based on a percent- 
30th, 1934, with a minimum of $5.00. age of your gross sales (total in- 
2. First quarter 1935 assessment come). 
One-tenth of one per cent (5 of 1%) g J¢ you are complying with the pro- 
of your gross sales (less discounts visions of the Code for this Industry, 
and returns) for the previous quarter, you want your competitors to do like- 
that is October Ist to December 31st, wise. teports of violations, sup- 
1934, with no minimum. ported by a reasonable amount of evi- 
3. “Gross sales’ means gross income dence, will be promptly investigated, 
fr ‘oducts and/or services. not with the idea vie punishing the 
rom proc ; : ‘ 
offender, unless violations are deliber- 
4. One-tenth of one per cent (,, of 1‘) ate, but to bring about a better under- 


is equal to 10¢ on each $100.00 of 
gross sales, or $1.00 on each $1,000.00 
of gross sales. 


standing of what we are trying to 
accomplish toward bettering business 
conditions. 








New Line of All-Steel Die Sets 


any desired cutting, reces- welding method produced by Danly Ma- 
sing, building up of sections, can be chine Specialties, Inc., Chicago. 
economically done by the special die sets 


In connection with automotive tool en- 
from steel plate by the torch-cut and 


gineers a standard line of all-steel shoes 
and punch holders has been developed. 
Eight types were selected and a series 
of standard sizes developed covering a 
wide spread of sizes, carried as standard 
for immediate fabrication and shipment 
from Chicago. Any shape or size can be 
very quickly made by this method. Com- 
plete plate stocks are carried in all thick- 
nesses from 1” to 614”, 





Danly steel standard die sets include: 

Round die sets, back post diameters 6” 
to 20”; round die sets, center post diam- 
eters 10” to 24”; rectangular die sets, 
back post 6”x12” to 20”x35”; rectangular 
die sets, diagonal post 6”x8” to 20”x35”"; 
rectangular die sets, center post 10”x 
Danly Steel Standard Die Set used on 12" to 28"x28"; rectangular die sets, 
a blanking operation—the slotted slide center post 10”x30” to 40”x100”; four 
at the bottom carries the stock ont of the post die sets, 10”x12” to 28”’x28”; four 
press. post die sets, 10”x30” to 40”x100”. 





NEWSTIES 


It is noticeable that industries using In the next few months Ford will 
the most labor-saving machinery, such as__ spend $3,000,000 to install glass manu- 
the automobile and sheet steel plants, facturing equipment at River Rouge 
a — te hana = ae ae os i plant in preparation for resumption of 

y - ° wiacn 2S ave ) stroyec . ° > 
ploymen achines Have nov cestroye glass manufacturing next winter. The 
jobs in plants which use the most ma- : s 

: ; a : ‘ plant will employ 2,400 men to produce 
chines. Unemployment is still mainly in cl 1 “safety” ol ae 
trades which used to make the machines ‘#™!nated “safety” glass, utilizing glass 
or build the factories and the office build- | Supplied by outside manufacturers. This 
ings. increases the expansion program to al- 

most $23,000,000. 


The magazine Steel says that while un- 
employment may be running to the mil- The Austin company will erect for 
lions a scarcity of skilled workmen is Electro-Motive Corp., General Motors 
developing in iron, steel, and metal-work- subsidiary, the first complete factory in 
ing industries. the country for making Diesel electric 
locomotives at McCook, Ill. Locomotives 











It is important to find new and will be powered by Diesel Winton en- 
striking things to say in advertising | gines made in Cleveland. The plant will 
any product. But the way to make include nine buildings of steel, concrete 
good advertising is not to study new and glass construction. The 2,000 tons 
and striking things, but to study the of structural steel framework will be 
product.—Thomas B. Russell. welded in Cleveland and in the field. 

Offices will be air-conditioned. 
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Code Authority of the Special Tool, Die and Machine Shop Industry 





Div. VIII Roy T. Wise, Chairman, Alternate—N. A. Woodworth, 
1200 Oakman Blvd., Ex-Cell-O Aircraft & Tool Corp 
Detroit, Mich. Detroit, Mich. 
Div. II H. A. Stoddard, Vice Chairman George J. Knell, 
Interstate Mechanical Lab Nelson Tool Co 
New York, New York, N. Y 
Div. I F. S. Blackall, Jr R. J. Dunn, 
Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co Hartford Special Machinery Co 
Woonsocket, R. I Hartford, Conn 
Div. IX Miles Irmis, Anson Eldred, 
Superior Tool & Stamping Co Milwaukee Press & Machine Co 
Chicago, Ill. Milwaukee, Wis 
Div. VII C. R. Quine, C. F. Safreed, 
Akron Equipment Co National Rubber Machinery Co 
Akron, Ohio Akron, Ohio 
George J. Huebner, Executive Secretary and Treasurer, 
1225 Guarantee Title Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Assistant Secretaries 
W. M. PHARES CARROLL A. STILSON, Mgr. and Secy. 
Secretary, Chicago Division Metal Trades Mfgs. Association of Southern Calif 
Special Tool, Die & Machine Shop Institute 226-228 Wilcox Bldg. 
Room 322, 1 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill Los Angeles, Calif 
: . — FRANK A.: KENT, Secretary 
EARL S. SPARKS, Secretary Associated Metal Trades of Central California 
The Metal Manufacturers Ass’n of Philadelphia 242 E. Miner Ave. 
1516 Sansom Street Stockton, Calif 
Philadelphia, Pa 
J. S. BRINKLEY, Secretary 
" _ . “ Metal Industries Association of the Pacific Coast 
FRANK RODER SMITH Washington District 
315 Balter Bldg 103 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
New Orleans, La Seattle, Washington 
; L. HUEBNER, Secretary 
FRED C. METCALF Au ( Tool & Die Manufacturers Association 
California Metal Trades Association, Rialto Bldg Johns Manville Bldg 
San Francisco, Calif. Detroit, Mich 


Div 


Div 


Div 


Div 


at 


gon 


Special Tool, Die and Machine Shop Institute 


Officers 

S. Blackall, Jr., President 
A. Woodworth, Vice-President 
» A. Barth, Treasurer 
orge J. Huebner, Secretary 
Executive oo. 

F. S. Blackall, 

Miles Irmis 

George M. Koch 

Cc. C. Richard 

H. A. Stoddard 


VIII 


VIII 
TRUSTEES 
F. S. Blackall, Jr., 


Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co 
Woonsocket, R. I 


A. P. McCulloch, 
McCulloch Mfg. Co. 
South Boston, Mass 


George J. Knell, 
Nelson Tool Co., 
New York, = 


Inc 
XI 


H. A. Stoddard, 
Interstate Mechanical 
New York, 


George M. Koch, 
Dienelt & Eisenhardt, Inc 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lab 
XI 


XV 
Hans Buerk, 

Buerk Tool Works, 

Buffalo, N. Y 


G. A. Barth, 
Barth Stamping & Mfg 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Co 


J. J. Kohl, 
International 
Dayton, Ohio 


Tool Co 


Cc. C. Richard, 
Allied Products Corp 
Detroit, Mich 


N. A. Woodworth, 
Ex-Cell-O Aircraft & Tool Corp 
Detroit, Mich. 


Anson Eldred, 
Milwaukee Press & Machine 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Co 


Miles Irmis, 
Superior Tool & Stamping Co 
Chicago, Ill. 


W. D. Brown, 
Reynolds Engineering Co 
Rock Island, Ill 


G. S. Rosborough, 
The Measuregraph Co 
St. Louis, Mo 


Roy T. Wise, 
1200 Oakman Bly d., 
Detroit, Mich. 

‘by virtue of Ca 


lifornia interests) 





AN EX-CELL-O SPINDLE FOR 
EVERY GRINDING 
REQUIREMENT 


Trere is a complete line of Ex- All spindles are equipped with 
Cell-O Grinding Spindles adapt- Ex-Cell-O Precision Ball Bearings, 


able to all mekes of internal Grind- specially designed for grinding serv- 


ing machines. These spindles are ice. These bearings provide greater 
furnished in both doubie and single speed, allow the operator to ob- 
body types as illustrated. Motor tain higher finishes and have longer 
and belt-driven spindles are also operating life. Illustrated spindle 
built for the leading makes of sur- catalog will be mailed upon re- 


face grinders quest. 


EX-CELL-O “'cc' CORPORATION 


1200 OAKMAN BLVD. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








